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On  a  warm  Thursday 
afternoon  in  May,  school 
buses  and  vans  began 
pulling  into  the  parking  lot  of 
Peace  College  in  Raleigh.  Excited 
junior  historians  peered  out  the 
windows,  eager  to  get  off  the  buses 
and  vans  and  start  enjoying  the  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historian  Association's 
1996  Annual  Convention. 

Advisers  registered  their  clubs 
while  junior  historians  waited  for 
the  fun  to  begin.  Then,  with  room 
assignments  and  keys  in  hand,  and 
bags,  pillows,  radios,  coolers,  and 
chaperons  in  tow,  the  students  went 
to  search  for  their  rooms. 

After  getting  settled  in  their 
dorms,  some  started  to  explore 
their  surroundings.  Members  of 
Oakboro's  two  junior  historian 
clubs  played  an  impromptu  game 
of  softball.  Other  junior  historians  and  their 
chaperons  carried  elaborate  art  projects  to  Belk 

Hall.  They 
joined 
fellow 
students 
busy  putting 
last-minute 
touches  on 
projects, 
trying  to 
present 
them  in  the 
best 
possible 
light  before 
judging  began.  Some  junior  historians  visited 
the  Legislative  Building,  toured  local  historic 
sites  such  as  Haywood  Hall  and  the  State 
Capitol,  and  attended  a  workshop  about  making 
videos. 

Soon  it  was  time  to  go  to  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History,  where  a  spaghetti  and 
lasagna  dinner  awaited  junior  historians  in  the 
lobby. 

After  dinner,  the  junior  historians  were  free  to 
explore  the  museum.  They  scattered,  canvassing 
the  galleries.  Some  eagerly  explored  the  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  exhibit, 
dedicated  to  them  and  their  achievements.  They 
were  excited  whenever  they  found  a  winning 
project  made  by  their  club  last  year. 

In  the  gallery,  Oakboro  Junior  History  Club 
member  Ryan  Furr  tested  his  knowledge  of 
North  Carolina  geography  at  the  "Name  the 
County"  computer  quiz  game  as  fellow  club 
member  Travis  Lee  looked  on. 
Over  their  shoulders,  Harnett 
Central  Middle  School  junior 
historian  adviser  Elliott  Crews 
proudly  informed  his  junior 
historians  that  former  club 
member  Peyton  Armstrong  had 
created  the  award-winning 
computer  program  as  a  1993 
Media  Contest  entry. 

Across  the  hall  at  the  Going  for 
the  Gold:  North  Carolina 's 
Olympians  exhibit,  Yadkinville 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians  club 
member  Chris  Frank  watched  the 
Olympic  basketball  video  long 
after  fellow  club  members  had  left.  A  player  on 
a  tournament-winning  team  in  Yadkinville, 
Chris  said  he  had  no  Olympic  aspirations 
himself.  "I  just  like  the  game,"  he  explained. 


Basketball  seemed  to  be  an  attraction  for 
many  of  the  junior  historians  this  year.  In  the 
North  Carolina  Sports  Hall  of  Fame  exhibit, 
WHY?  (What  Happened  Yesterday?)  club 
member  Tyler  Jones  said  what  he  liked  best 
about  the  gallery  was  the  basketball  video. 
Elsewhere  in  the  gallery,  fourth  grader  Kendra 
Dawson  tried  her  hand  at  a  sports  trivia  game. 
She  did  fairly  well,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
friend  beside  her.  "I  told  you,  my  cousin  plays 
football,"  she  explained  to  her  friend. 

By  7:00  p.m.  students  had  entered  the 
museum's  Daniels  Auditorium  for  the 
presentation  of  the  five  special  awards.  After 
opening  remarks  by  the  museum's  director,  Dr. 
James  C.  McNutt,  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Association  program  coordinator  Mary 
Bradford  welcomed  everyone  to  the  convention 
and  the  awards  ceremony.  '"Whether  or  not  you 
win  an  award,"  she  told  the  junior  historians, 
"the  fact  that  you  entered  a  contest  makes  you  a 
winner  in  my  book." 

After  the  prize-winning  junior  historians 
were  recognized,  Ms.  Bradford  surprised 
everyone.  Before  introducing  Kate  Burkart,  a 
former  junior  historian  from  the  Washington- 
Pamlico  History  Club,  Ms.  Bradford  showed  a 
video  of  a  ceremony  held  in  Washington,  D.C. 
This  ceremony  honored  the  African  American 
crew  of  the  Pea  Island  Lifesaving  Station,  one 
hundred  years  after  the  crew's  heroic  efforts 
saved  the  passengers  of  a  ship  sinking  offshore 
in  a  hurricane.  Kate  had  researched  the  crew 
for  a  1995  junior  historian  project  and  had 
helped  initiate  the  recognition  through  letters  to 
government  officials.  The  video  touched  Kate, 
as  was  evident  by  her  tears. 

Kate  talked  about  what  she 
had  learned  by  working  on 
her  project.  She  encouraged 
the  junior  historians  "to  take 
advantage  of  available 
resources,  have  faith  in  what 
you  believe,  and  ask 
questions."  She  told  them  that 
they  should  continue  to 
explore  history  so  that  they 
could  reshape  the  future. 
"Please  be  aware  that  each  of 
you  can  make  a  difference," 
she  urged. 

After  the  ceremony,  junior 
historians  hurried  to  the  gym 
at  Peace  for  some  West  African  music  and 
dance  with  professional  musician  and 
storyteller  Obakunle  Akinlana  and  fellow 
musician  Abu  Mahdi.  Mr.  Akinlana  and  Mr. 


Mahdi  beat  rhythmically  on  conga  drums  as 
junior  historians  entered  the  gym.  The  group 
sat  in  a  semicircle  around  the  musicians'  feet 
and  clapped  in  time  to  the  beat. 

Mr.  Akinlana  asked  the  junior  historians  to 
stand  up  and  remove  their  shoes.  "If  you  can 
talk,  then  you  can  sing,"  he  told  them.  "If  you 
can  walk,  then  you  can  dance."  He  began 
teaching  the  junior  historians  a  dance.  He 
explained  that  this  dance  was  a  collage  of 
various  African  dances,  developed  in  Harlem 
in  1964  to  welcome  African  dignitaries. 

The  music  seemed  to  enter  the  students' 
bodies  and  take  over.  The  powerful  rhythms  of 
the  conga  drums  drove  them.  And  Mr. 
Akinlana's  energy  was  contagious.  That  energy 
and  the  drums'  rhythms  drew  even  chaperons 
and  advisers  to  the  floor. 

After  the  dance,  the  junior  historians  were 
full  of  energy.  They  enthusiastically  took  part 
in  a  mixer  activity,  in  which  they  had  to  ask 
other  junior  historians  questions.  Later,  they 
watched  The  Making  of  Raiders  of  the  Lost 
Ark  before  returning  to  their  dorm  rooms  for  a 
night  of  talking  and  thinking  about  a  busy  day 
ahead. 


Friday  morning,  spirits  were  just  as  high  as 
they  had  been  the  day  before.  After  a  hearty 
breakfast,  junior  historians  had  an  hour  or  so  of 
free  time  before  workshops  began.  Some  posed 
for  group  pictures  in  front  of  the  fountain. 
Others  wandered  the  campus,  enjoying  their 
time  to  do  nothing  in  particular.  A  group  of  the 
North  Carolina  Pioneers  from  Burnsville 
Elementary  School  clogged  in  front  of  the 
Main  Administration  Building,  drawing  a 
crowd.  Then  it  was  time  for  the  workshops, 
followed  by  a  picnic  lunch  and  the  main 
awards  ceremony. 

Later,  as  advisers  and  chaperons  tried  to 
herd  their  students  to  buses  and  vans,  junior 
historians  rushed  around  saying  good-bye  to 
old  and  new  friends.  They  promised  to  see 
each  other  next  year  and  tried  to  postpone  the 
inevitable  parting  for  just  a  little  while. 
Another  year's  convention  was  over,  and  they 
were  reluctant  to  see  it  end. 

— Tern  Askew 
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Adviser  of  the  Year: 

Mackie  makes 
history  come  alive 

I'm  very  happy  to  have  received  this  award,  and 
I'm  very  proud  of  all  the  work  that  our  students 
have  done."  These  words  sum  up  Andrew 
Mackie's  reaction  to  being  named  Adviser  of  the 
Year  in  1996.  "My  belief  is  that  I  helped  [club 
members]  do  history.  ...  I  believe  in  making 
history  come  alive." 

Mr.  Mackie  has  indeed  helped  history  come 
alive  for  hundreds  of  students  in  Yadkin  County. 
He  has  been  a  club  adviser  for  the  last  five  years, 
since  he  reactivated  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Association  chapter  at  Yadkinville  Elementary 
School  in  1991.  In  1995  he  moved  to  Forbush 
High  School  in  East  Bend,  where  he  teaches 
students  how  to  pass  the  high  school  competency 
test.  After  school  he  advises  junior  historians — he 
started  a  new  club  at  Forbush,  the  FHS  (For 
History's  Sake)  Historians. 

Mr.  Mackie  has  shared  his  strong  interest  in 
historic  preservation  with  his  students,  helping 
them  learn  about  and  appreciate  their  local  history. 
He  encourages  them  to  participate  in  activities 
such  as  preservation  projects  and  the  annual  Art 
Contest.  His  club  members  have  won  numerous 
awards.  In  addition  to  advising  his  own  clubs,  Mr. 
Mackie  has  provided  support  for  other  THJHA 


Andrew  Mackie, 
adviser  of  the 
FHS  (For 
History's  Sake) 
Historians  at 
Forbush  High 
School,  receives 
the  1 996  Adviser 
of  the  Year 
award  from 
Dr.  James  C. 
McNutt,  director 
of  the  Museum 
of  History. 


chapters  in  Yadkin  County  and  has  helped  to 
promote  the  association  statewide. 

Mr.  Mackie  has  taught  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years.  He  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  in  political 
science  and  a  master's  degree  in  education  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
He  also  received  from  Appalachian  State 
University  a  certificate  to  teach  learning-disabled 
students. 

Besides  historic  preservation,  Mr.  Mackie  likes 
astronomy,  researching  and  writing  family  history, 
and  participating  in  the  Scottish  Highland  Games. 
His  lifestyle  exemplifies  his  interests:  he  lives  in  a 
historic  house  that  belonged  to  his  grandparents, 
and  at  the  THJHA  Annual  Convention  he  wore  a 
kilt  in  his  family's  tartan. 

Andrew  Mackie  calls  family  history  his 
"specialty,"  and  he  enjoys  helping  club  members 
learn  about  their  own  families.  He  considers  it  "a 
very  rewarding  experience  for  students"  and  the 
most  satisfying  thing  about  being  an  adviser. 

The  1996  Adviser  of  the  Year  feels  pride  in  the 
accomplishments  of  THJHA  and  its  chapters.  In 
his  words,  "I'm  very  proud  of  the  work  that  we've 
done  in  Yadkin  County  in  the  last  five  years,  [and] 
I'm  very  proud  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians 
for  making  the  textbook  come  alive." 

— Kathleen  B.  Wyche 


Chapter  of  the  Year: 

Archeologists'  activities  pay  off 


nthusiastic  applause  rose  from  the  audience 
at  the  awards  ceremony  on  Friday,  May  24, 
when  a  representative  of  the  1995  Chapter 
of  the  Year,  Washington-Pamlico  History  Club, 
named  the  1 996  Chapter  of  the  Year — the  East 
Bend  Archeologists  of  History.  Three  members  of 
the  East  Bend  club  went  to  the  stage  to  receive  a 
plaque  recognizing  their  activities  and  their 
contributions  to  state  and  local  history. 

The  East  Bend  Archeologists  of  History,  from 
East  Bend  Elementary  School  in  Yadkin  County, 
have  become  increasingly  concerned  about  the 
loss  of  historic  buildings  in  their  community.  The 
East  Bend  Town  Hall,  for  example,  was 
demolished  recently  because  of  its  weakened 
condition.  Since  raising  enough  money  to  restore 
it  proved  unrealistic,  the  students  used 
photographs  and  videotape  to  document  the 
building  and  its  demolition.  They  also  sent  a  letter 
to  the  town's  commissioners  offering  to  place  a 
marker  on  the  spot  where  the  Town  Hall  stood. 

In  an  effort  to  help  save  other  historic 
properties,  the  East  Bend  Archeologists  of  History 
started  an  organization  of  concerned  historic- 
property  owners.  The  East  Bend  Preservation 
Society  meets  every  three  months  to  hear 


presentations  by  guest  speakers  on 
preservation  topics  such  as  caring  for  old 
photographs  and  listing  properties  in  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

The  junior  historians  provide  charter 
members  of  the  society  with  a  certificate 
and  a  newsletter.  The  illustrated 
publication  contains  news  about  the 
junior  historians'  activities  as  well  as 
information  about  East  Bend's  history 
and  descriptions  of  local  historic 
buildings.  The  students  concentrate  on 
properties  that  are  for  sale  in  hopes  of 
finding  potential  buyers  interested  in 
preservation. 

In  addition  to  their  preservation  work,  the  East 
Bend  Archeologists  of  History  held  weekly 
meetings  and  prepared  entries  for  six  of  the  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historian  Association's  annual 
contests.  Club  members  visited  several  historic 
sites  and  museums,  including  the  Speas  House 
and  the  Wake  Forest  University  Museum  of 
Anthropology  in  Winston-Salem  and  Butner  Mill 
in  East  Bend.  They  also  attended  the  opening  of 
the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  exhibit 
at  the  Museum  of  History  in  Raleigh. 

In  May  the  club  sponsored  North  Carolina 
Historical  Heritage  Day  at  their  school.  Members 
arranged  for  a  performance  by  Civil  War 
reenactors  with  a  fashion  show  of  period  dress,  an 
appearance  by  a  local  storyteller,  and 
demonstrations  and  exhibits  of  local  citizens' 
hobbies  and  talents. 

The  initiative  and  commitment  to  local  history 
shown  by  club  members  and  their  dedicated 
adviser,  Barbara  Norman,  paid  off  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Not  only  did  the  students  and  the 
community  benefit;  the  club  received  top  billing 
as  well! 

— Kathleen  B.  Wyche 


Rookie  Chapter  of  the  Year: 

Rowe's  rebels  have 
memorable  first  year 

Rowe's  Rebels — what  kind  of  name  for  a 
club  is  that?  The  club  members  who  raced 
up  to  have  their  picture  taken  at  the  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historian  Association's  Annual 
Convention  did  not  look  or  act  so  rebellious — a 
little  anxious  and  excited  perhaps,  but  not 
dangerous.  And  they  should  have  been  excited, 
because  they  had  just  been  announced  as  the  1996 
Rookie  Chapter  of  the  Year. 

Rowe's  Rebels  was  a  new  club  last  year.  These 
so-called  rebels  were  actually  fifth  graders  who 
attended  Churchland  Elementary  School  in 
Lexington.  They  felt  the  history  of  their 
community  was  so  important,  they  decided  to 
make  their  classmates  more  aware  of  significant 
events  and  historical  sites  in  the  Churchland 
community. 

At  their  first  meeting,  club  members  voted  on 
topics  of  interest.  Then,  week  by  week,  they  worked 
in  groups  to  research  each  topic.  The  junior 
historians  gathered  oral  histories  from  relatives 
and  volunteers  in  the  area  and  read  articles  from 
old  newspapers  to  find  their  information.  The  club 
even  visited  a  few  of  the  sites,  like  Grubb 
Mansion,  Spencer  Shops,  and  York  Hill,  that  were 
associated  with  their  topics.  They  took  turns 
presenting  the  information,  photographs,  and 
interesting  notes  they  discovered  to  an  audience  of 
club  members  and  other  fifth  graders. 


Sometimes  the  rebels  uncovered  legends.  While 
studying  about  Boone's  Cave,  for  example,  the 
group  learned  the  story  that  Daniel  Boone  had 
escaped  from  some  Native  Americans  by  running 
into  the  cave,  which  at  that  time  extended  under 
the  Yadkin  River  and  into  the  next  county. 

'Another  of  our  major  projects  this  year  was 
working  with  a  local  rest  home,"  club  members 
wrote  in  their  application  for  the  award.  "We 
became  pen  pals  with  residents  who  had  no  family 
or  visitors.  We  were  amazed  to  learn  that  some  of 
these  people  had  not  received  any  mail  for  more 
than  seven  years."  They  learned  several  lessons 
from  this  project,  some  historical  and  some 
practical.  From  the  older  residents,  the  junior 
historians  heard  stories  from  past  times.  But  they 
also  learned  that  not  all  of  the  residents  were  old. 
Some  were  young  people  who  had  chosen  a  path 
of  drugs  and  unhealthy  living.  According  to  the 
club's  adviser,  Martha  Rowe,  the  students  quite 
suddenly  saw  the  damage  certain  decisions  could 
have  on  their  lives. 

Congratulations  on  an  impressive  year,  Rowe's 
Rebels!  — Stephen  P.  Evans 
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Thank  you,  sponsors! 

Sponsors  make  the 
convention  possible 

We  at  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Association  (THJHA)  offer  our 
heartfelt  thanks  to  all  who  sponsor  the 
annual  convention.  Without  your  support  and 
encouragement,  the  convention  could  not  succeed 
as  it  does  every  year,  providing  our  junior 
historians,  their  advisers,  and  their  families  and 
friends  a  unique  opportunity  to  share  a  love  of 
history  and  recollection. 

Many  thanks  to  the  North  Carolina  Literary 
and  Historical  Association,  sponsor  of  the 
Literary,  Media,  and  Art  Contests  as  well  as  the 
elementary  and  regular  Christopher  Crittenden 
State  History  Quizzes.  The  organization  also 
cosponsors  the  Adviser  of  the  Year  award. 
Thanks  also  to 

•  the  Archaeology  and  Historic  Preservation 
Section  of  the  Division  of  Archives  and 
History,  underwriters  of  the  North  Carolina 
Historic  Architecture  Photography  Contest 

•  the  Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown  Foundation, 
for  sponsoring  the  African  American  History 
Award 

•  Preservation/North  Carolina,  Inc.,  sponsor 
of  the  Youth  Preservation  Award 

•  the  Raleigh  Chapter,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  for  underwriting  the  American 
Revolution  Essay  Contest 

We  extend  special  thanks  and  gratitude  to  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  Associates 
for  their  many  contributions  to  the  THJHA 
convention:  sponsoring  the  Artifact  Search 
Contest,  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Essay 
Contest,  and  the  Chapter  of  the  Year  and  Rookie 
Chapter  of  the  Year  awards;  cosponsoring  the 
Adviser  of  the  Year  award;  and  providing 
financial  support.  —Pain  Gabriel 


THJHA  Annual  Convention  '97: 

Start  making  plans  for  '97  convention 
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The  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  Association's 
1997  Annual 
Convention  will  be  held  May 
22  and  23  at  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History 
and  Peace  College  in  Raleigh. 
The  '97  convention  will  focus 
on  the  themes  of  the 
1996/1997  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  magazines: 
Antebellum  Life  in  North 
Carolina  and  Health  and 
Healing. 

We  are  already  making 
arrangements  for  special  tours 
of  the  State  Capitol  building 
and  Peace  College's  Main 
Building,  structures  built  between  1830  and 
Students  can  expect  to  participate  in  various 
hands-on  workshops  and  demonstrations,  which 
may  include  antebellum  crafts,  fashions, 
schooling,  and  entertainment.  Health  and  healing 
topics  may  include  early  doctoring  techniques, 
herbal  and  home  medicine,  and  the  latest  in 
modern  scientific  medicine.  We  are  also  planning 
to  present  a  play  about  the  North  Carolina  gold 
rush  on  Thursday  night  at  the  museum. 

Put  May  22  and  23  on  your  calendar  and  spread 
the  word!  Think,  think,  think  about  ways  to  earn 
money  for  your  club's  trip.  What  about  sponsoring 
a  bake  sale,  holding  a  car  wash,  raffling  prizes, 
producing  and  selling  a  school  newspaper,  or 
applying  for  local  grants? 
See  you  next  May! 

CONTEST  INFORMATION 

Once  again  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Association  will  sponsor  an  art  contest  for  a 
promotional  poster.  Last  year  we  had  several  very 
good  entries,  but  unfortunately  they  were  not 
suitable  for  reproduction.  This  special  contest  will 
be  offered  this  school  year  only.  It  is  your  chance 
to  paint  your  way  into  history.  The  winner  will  be 
announced  during  the  convention  and  will  have  his 
or  her  name  cited  on  the  poster  when  it  is  printed. 


The  poster  contest  rules  will  be  sent  to  all  new  and 
renewing  clubs. 

Other  contest  information  will  be  sent  early  in 
the  school  year  so  that  first-semester  students  will 
have  a  chance  to  participate.  Listed  below  are  the 
contest  due  dates. 

•  Feb.  3        Poster  art  contest  entries 

•  March  3     American  Revolution  Essay 

Contest  entries 

Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Essay 
Contest  entries 

African  American  History  Award 
entries 

Historic  Architecture  Photography 

Contest  entries 

Rookie  Chapter  of  the  Year 

nominations 

Chapter  of  the  Year  nominations 
Entry  forms  for  Literary,  Media, 
and  Art  Contests 
Literary  and  media  projects 
Youth  Preservation  Award  entries 
Artifact  Search  Contest  entries 
Christopher  Crittenden  State 
History  Quiz  entries 
Art  projects 

— Man'  Bradford 


•  April  1 

•  May  1 

•  May  22 


Christopher  Crittenden  State  History  Quiz  winners: 

Junior  historians  square  off 

Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians  squared  off  and  faced  this 
year's  challenge  in  the  Christopher  Crittenden  State 
History  Quiz,  sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina  Literary 
and  Historical  Association.  Students  demonstrated  their 
knowledge  of  people,  places,  and  events,  vying  for  top  scores 
and  cash  prizes. 

Winners  of  the  elementary  division  quiz  (grades  four  through 
six)  were  Kathryn  Hutton  (Bobcats,  Bain  Elementary  School, 
Charlotte,  Grace  Stanley,  adviser),  who  won  the  first-place 
prize  of  $50.00;  Stacey  Hargis  (E.  M.  Holt  Seekers,  E.  M.  Holt 
Elementary  School,  Burlington,  Linda  Angel,  adviser),  who 
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won  second  place  and  the  prize  of  $37.50;  and  Bryan  Chason  (Bobcats,  Bain  Elementary  School, 
Charlotte,  Grace  Stanley,  adviser),  who  captured  third  place  with  a  $25.00  award. 

In  the  regular  quiz  (grades  seven  through  twelve)  Mia  Younce  (East  Union  Middle  School  History 

Club,  East  Union  Middle  School,  Marshville,  Jacqueline 
Norwood  and  Leslie  Rivers,  advisers)  won  first  place  and 
a  $50.00  award;  Dustin  Joyce  (CATs  [Carmel 
Adventurous  Tarheels],  Carmel  Middle  School,  Charlotte, 
Melissa  Barnes,  Tootsie  Hathcock,  and  Linda  Nore, 
advisers)  won  second  place  and  collected  $37.50;  and 
Travis  Boyd  (Edwards  Junior  Historians,  Edwards  Junior 
High  School,  Rocky  Mount,  Angela  Davis,  adviser)  took 
third  place  with  a  $25.00  prize. 

Thanks  to  all  who  participated  in  the  contest,  and 
congratulations  to  our  winners  for  a  job  well  done. 
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Convention  workshops: 

A  wealth  of 
workshops 

Junior  historians  had  a  wealth  of  workshops  to 
choose  from  at  the  annual  convention  on 
Friday.  The  nine  workshops  complemented 
the  themes  of  the  past  year's  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  magazines:  African  American  Life  and 
Tar  Heel  Technologies.  Topics  ranged  from 
technology  used  to  solve  crimes  to  a  first-person 
interpretation  of  the  life  of  an  African  American 
soldier  in  the  Civil  War.  The  following 
descriptions  reveal  some  of  the  highlights  of  each 
workshop. 


Is  there  an  electric  car  in  your  future?  Tim 
Shawver  of  Duke  Power's  Research 
Department  posed  this  question  at  the 
"Plugging  into  Travel  with  the  Electric  Car" 
workshop. 

Mr.  Shawver  explained  the  advantages  of  the 
electric  car  to  a  group  of  junior  historians.  The  car 
has  only  four  major  components  that  make  it  run, 
which  makes  the  car  simpler  and  less  likely  to 
break  down  than  a  gasoline-powered  car.  Also, 
whereas  the  gas  engine  has  many  moving  parts, 
the  electric  motor  has  only  one — the  rotating 
shaft — and  is  therefore  much  quieter. 

The  electric  car  is  also  more  environmentally 
friendly.  It  does  not  emit  pollution  when  driven. 
Although  producing  electricity  to  run  the  car  does 
cause  some  pollution,  this  pollution  is  much  less 
than  that  emitted  from  a  gasoline-powered  car's 
tailpipe.  In  addition,  the  amount  of  oil  used  to 
produce  electricity  is  much  less  than  the  oil  used 
to  produce  gasoline  over  a  car's  lifetime. 

Mr.  Shawver  said  that  major  car  manufacturers 
are  working  on  models  of  electric  vehicles  and 
expect  to  have  them  out  as  soon  as  possible. 
However,  for  electric  cars  to  succeed, 
manufacturers  need  to  overcome  several 
challenges,  such  as  the  limited  range  of  a  battery 
charge;  the  necessity  of  recharging  a  battery 
overnight;  the  short  life  of  a  battery;  and  the  high 
cost  of  electric  cars. 

"What  happens  if  the  battery  gets  wet?"  asked 
Declan  Riggs  of  Pollocksville.  Mr.  Shawver  said 
that  a  wet  battery  would  be  a  serious  problem,  but 
that  the  placement  and  encasement  of  the  battery 
should  protect  it  from  getting  wet. 


After  the  presentation,  Mr.  Shawver  invited  the 
junior  historians  outside  to  examine  a  Carolina 
Power  and  Light  (CP&L)  electric  car,  provided  by 
Ralph  Goodwin  of  CP&L.  There  Mr.  Shawver 
answered  more  questions  from  junior  historians, 
who  may  one  day  drive  these  cars  of  the  future. 

— Maxine  Smith 


ith  a  whoosh  of  the  diesel  brakes,  the 
North  Carolina  Piedmont  train  pulled 
in  for  a  brief  stop  at  Logan  Trading 
Company,  the  former  Seaboard  Railroad  Station. 
Excited  junior  historians,  parents,  and  advisers 
anxiously  awaited  its  arrival. 

Allan  Paul,  rail  operations  manager  for  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Transportation 
(NCDOT),  greeted  passengers  as  they  climbed 
aboard  the  newly  refurbished  passenger  car. 
"Where  are  we  going?"  asked  some  junior 
historians,  hoping  for  a  train  trip.  NCDOT 
staff  members  gathered  tickets  and  explained 
that  the  train  would  remain  in  the  station  during 
their  tour. 


Talking  to  a  standing-room-only  group  of 
junior  historians,  Deputy  Al  Sternberg  of 
the  Wake  County  Sheriff's  Office  explained 
how  law  enforcement  uses  technology  to  solve 
crime  cases. 

At  the  "Whodunit  ?"  workshop,  Mr.  Sternberg 
presented  a  hypothetical  case  of  an  armed  robbery 
of  a  convenience  store.  He  showed  a  diagram  of 
the  crime  scene  and  asked  the  junior  historians  to 
help  him  solve  the  crime  by  using  the  techniques 
of  good  questioners  and  investigators. 

He  told  the  students  to  focus  on  answering  six 
questions:  who,  what,  where,  when,  why,  and 
how.  Then  he  said  that  to  be  good  investigators 
they  needed  to  use  keen  observation  skills;  be  able 
to  write  and  speak  well;  have  a  broad  knowledge 
of  life,  laws,  people,  and  places;  and  have  patience 
and  be  able  to  stick  to  a  task  regardless  of 
problems. 

Junior  historians  examined  the  diagram  of  the 
crime  scene  and  picked  out  clues  such  as  bullet 
shell  cases,  shoe  prints,  fingerprints,  and  drops  of 
blood.  The  deputy  then  explained 
some  of  the  technology  that  could  be 
used  to  examine  this  evidence. 

The  science  of  ballistics,  for 
example,  can  help  law  enforcement 
officers  identify  the  type  of  gun  used 
in  a  crime.  Computers  can  help 
officers  identify  a  criminal  by 
enhancing  a  fingerprint  found  at  the 
crime  scene  and  searching  databases 
B»   f°r  a  matching  print.  ( 'omputers  arc 
also  important  for  such  jobs  as 
re-creating  the  crime  scene  and  for 
finding  other  information  from 
national  computer  data  banks,  such  as 
information  about  missing  persons. 
During  the  question  period,  Jessica 
King  of  Pollocksville  Elementary  School  and 
Tipper  Michaels  of  Yadkinville  Elementary 
School  were  among  the  many  junior  historians 
who  asked  questions  about  the  clues.  Though  time 
ran  out  before  the  crime  was  solved,  it  was 
obvious  that  these  junior  historians  had  learned 
how  to  be  good  questioners  and  investigators. 

— Maxine  Smith 


Mr.  Paul 
said  that  the 
Piedmont 
carries 
passengers 
between 
Raleigh  and 
Charlotte. 
"How  long 
does  the  train 
trip  take?  How 
fast  does  the 
train  go?" 
asked  a  student 
from  East 
Bend 

Elementary  School.  Mr.  Paul  said  a  one-way  trip 
takes  three  hours  and  forty-five  minutes,  with  the 
train  reaching  its  fastest  speed  of  seventy-nine 
miles  per  hour  between  Greensboro  and  Lexington. 

Junior  historians  walked  through  the  dining  car, 
including  the  galley,  where  a  chef  would  prepare 
breakfast  and  dinner.  In  the  cab  of  the  3,000- 
horsepower  diesel  locomotive,  junior  historians 
learned  about  the  train's  two  sets  of  brakes,  one 
for  the  locomotive  and  one  for  the  train's  cars. 

The  junior  historians  were  excited  about  their 
train  "trip."  Many  hoped  to  bring  their  families  on 
board  the  Piedmont  someday  for  a  real  trip  across 
the  rolling  hills  of  North  Carolina. 

— Teresa  Heard 


Imagine  reaching  your  hand  into  a  river  and 
pulling  out  a  thick  clump  of  algae  from  the 
surface.  The  algae  is  so  thick  you  can't  even 
swim  in  the  water  or  use  your  boat.  This  is 
precisely  what  is  happening  to  many  creeks  and 
rivers  that  feed  the  Neuse  River,  according  to 
Rick  Dove,  the  River  Keeper  for  the  Neuse  River 
Foundation. 

Junior  historians  in  the  "Meet  the  River 
Keeper"  workshop  learned  from  Mr.  Dove  that 
the  Neuse  River  is  in  trouble.  Last  year,  in  eight 
separate  incidents,  more  than  10  million  fish  died 
in  the  river.  Dove  said  that  pollution  is  a  major 
cause  of  these  kills.  Polluted  water  provides  food 
for  the  algae  that  is  clogging  the  streams  and 
rivers.  When  the  algae  dies,  its  decaying  process 
takes  oxygen  from  the  water,  weakening  or  killing 
fish.  Another  frightening  result  of  the  pollution  is 
that  it  encourages  the  growth  of  pfiesteria,  a  toxic 
algae  that  attacks  fish. The  pfiesteria  may  be 
dangerous  to  humans;  people  who  have  been 
exposed  to  it  have  developed  sores  and  infections. 

Technology  has  helped  in  the  fight  to  save  the 
river.  Using  technology,  scientists  identified 
pfiesteria  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  fish  kills  and 
discovered  the  role  of  pollution  in  helping 
pfiesteria  and  other  algae  grow.  Because  of  these 
discoveries,  people  interested  in  saving  the  river 
now  know  that  they  must  fight  pollution. 

Many  junior  historians  had  not  heard  about  the 
fish  kills.  Mr.  Dove  encouraged  them  to  learn 
about  the  Neuse  River  and  to  write  to  state 
legislators  and  the  governor  about  protecting  the 
river.  "All  the  rivers  in  North  Carolina  belong  to 
you,"  he  told  them.  "You  have  an  interest  in  these 
rivers." 

Mr.  Dove's  message  came  through  clearly  to 
the  junior  historians.  "I  really  enjoyed  the 
workshop,"  said  Carlene  Brown  of  Yadkinville 
Elementary  School,  "because  I  didn't  know  about 
the  fish  sores."  "I  learned  a  lot,"  added  Christy 
Sink,  also  of  Yadkinville.  Chaperon  Martha 
Brown  agreed,  saying  that  the  workshop  made  her 
more  aware  of  what  goes  into  the  river.  They  all 
seemed  interested  in  learning  more  about  saving 
the  river. 

— Laura  Baum 
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Why  are  you  so  special?"  Dorothy 
Spruill  Redford  asked  the  students  at 
her  workshop,  "Somerset  Homecoming: 
Searching  for  the  Roots."  Ms.  Redford  is  the  site 
manager  of  Somerset  Place  State  Historic  Site. 

At  the  workshop  junior  historians  learned  that 
their  individual  characteristics,  such  as  freckles, 
straight  teeth,  red  hair,  or  deafness  in  a  particular 
ear,  came  from  someone  in  their  family.  If  a 
special  characteristic  was  not  evident  in  their 
immediate  living  family,  Ms.  Redford  said,  then 
the  trait  was  most  likely  to  be  found  in  an  earlier 
generation.  She  encouraged  students  to  research 
their  family's  history  and  told  them  how  to  do  so, 
with  the  goal  of  finding  out  who  in  their  distant 
family  was  most  like  them. 

Ms.  Redford  discovered  her  own  family  history 
by  interviewing  family  members  and  doing 
extensive  research.  She  was  able  to  trace  her 
family's  roots  back  to  Somerset  plantation,  where 
her  ancestors  worked  as  slaves.  The  plantation  is 
now  a  State  Historic  Site. 


Ms.  Redford  told  the  junior  historians  that  the 
best  way  to  start  researching  their  family  history 
was  by  talking  to  the  oldest  living  generation  of 
their  family,  which  could  consist  of  their 
grandparents,  their  great-aunt,  or  even  their  parents. 
Ms.  Redford  recommended  using  a  small  tape 
recorder  when  interviewing  family  members.  She 
told  junior  historians  to  ask  their  elders  about  their 
grandparents  and  ask  them  what  their  lives  were 
like.  She  also  told  them  to  ask  if  anyone  in  their 
family  had  their  freckles,  sense  of  humor,  or  looks. 

Afterward,  Abigail  Powell,  a  member  of  the 
Upper  Cape  Fear  Historians,  said  she  really 
enjoyed  Ms.  Redford's  workshop.  "I'm  going  to 
interview  my  grandmother  when  I  get  home,"  she 
said. 

At  the  "Meet  Dr.  Charlotte  Hawkins 
Brown"  workshop,  junior  historians  had 
the  opportunity  to  step  into  the  past  and 
talk  to  Dr.  Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown,  the  founder 
and  leader  of  the  Palmer  Memorial  Institute. 
Jeanne  Rudd,  the  site  manager  at  Charlotte 
Hawkins  Brown  Memorial  State  Historic  Site, 
portrayed  Dr.  Brown  during  the  workshop.  Ms. 
Rudd  had  been  a  student  at  the  Palmer  Institute  as 
well  as  a  good  friend  of  Dr.  Brown. 

Dr.  Brown  founded  the  Palmer  Institute  in 
Sedalia,  North  Carolina,  in  1902.  Her  school 
provided  a  well-rounded  education  to  African 
American  children  during  a  time  when  African 
Americans  were  often  denied  advanced  schooling. 
Dr.  Brown  explained  to  the  junior  historians  why 
she  started  Palmer  Institute  and  the  high  moral 
and  academic  standards  she  held  for  her  students. 
Dr.  Brown  talked  in  particular  about  her  rule 
book.  "Students  were  to  arrive  at  meals  at  the 
appointed  time.  Young  men  were  to  draw  back 
chairs  for  young  women,  and  they  were  always  to 
sit  with  their  feet  on  the  floor,"  she  said. 

Mealtime  manners  were  just  some  of  the  many 
points  of  etiquette  that  Dr.  Brown  covered  from 
her  rule  book.  If  a  student  broke  any  rule,  that 
person  was  immediately  expelled  and  sent  home. 
Dr.  Brown  felt  that  a  student  who  broke  the  rules 
did  not  want  to  be  a  part  of  Palmer. 

After  the  workshop,  junior  historian  Aimee 
Randle  from  African  American  Humanities  in 
Durham  said,  "There  is  a  big  need  for  a  school 
like  Palmer  today."  Andrea  Hodges 


How  many  of  you  have  'surfed  the  'Net'?" 
Rick  Webb,  executive  director  of 
AdvantageWest,  asked  junior  historians 
during  the  workshop  "North  Carolina  on  the  'Net." 
Most  of  the  hands  in  the  room  shot  up. 

"Surfing  the  'Net"  is  the  common  term  used  for 
browsing  the  Internet.  The  Internet  is  a  worldwide 
network  of  computers  all  communicating,  or 
"talking"  to  each  other. 

Mr.  Webb  said  that  the  Net,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  is  made  up  of  three  main  parts:  electronic 
mail  (E-mail),  the  World  Wide  Web  (the  Web),  and 
File  Transfer  Protocol.  But  it's  the  Web  that  gets 
the  most  attention. 

Information  on  the  Web  is  arranged  in  pages 
that  are  linked.  By  entering  an  introductory,  or 
home,  page,  a  person  can  retrieve  and  view 
information  from  sources  all  over  the  world. 

Expectant  junior  historians  had  come  to  the 
workshop  hoping  to  get  on  the  Internet.  But 
because  of  unforeseen  complications,  Mr.  Webb 
was  unable  to  oblige.  However,  he  was  able  to 
show  them  some  information  on  the  Internet  about 
western  North  Carolina  that  his  company  uses  to 
attract  business  from  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Webb  had  just  returned  from  London,  where 
he  said  he  impressed  prospective  clients  when  he 
pulled  out  his  notebook  computer  and  said,  "Let 
me  show  you  western  North  Carolina."  He  showed 
the  clients  a  full-action  video  of  the  state  on  his 
computer  screen,  made  possible  by  the  Internet. 

Advisers  were  as  excited  about  the  Internet  as 
the  junior  historians  were.  They  especially  wanted 
to  know  how  they  could  gain  access  to  the  video 
information  on  western  North  Carolina.  "Some  of 
these  kids  will  never  visit  that  part  of  the  state," 
Washington-Pamlico  History  Club  adviser  Debra 
Hardee  explained  to  Mr.  Webb.  "With  your 
Internet  video,  they  at  least  have  a  chance  to  see  it." 

Junior  historians  left  the  workshop  with  a  little 
more  knowledge  of  the  Internet  and  where  it  can 
take  them  in  the  future  of  our  global  society. 

Can  you  predict  what  the  weather  will  be 
tomorrow?  Probably  not.  For  most  of  us, 
knowing  what  the  weather  will  be  is 
impossible.  So  how  do  professional  weather 
forecasters  predict  the  weather? 

In  the  workshop  "Rain  or  Shine?"  meteorologist 
Lisa  Spencer  of  WNCN-NBC  1 7  explained  to 
junior  historians  that  technology  helps  her  predict 
the  weather.  For  example,  by  using  information 
from  a  Doppler  radar,  which  bounces  radio  waves 
off  rain,  she  can  tell  where  rain  is  falling  and  in 
which  direction  rainstorms  are  moving.  Also,  each 
day  at  work  she  picks  up  maps  and  charts  created 
by  a  computer  model.  The  computer  uses 
information  gathered  from  across  the  country  to 
predict  temperatures,  high  and  low  pressure 
systems,  rain,  and  other  weather-related  items. 

Ms.  Spencer  handed  out  examples  of  these 
charts.  "How  do  you  read  this?"  asked  one 
Pollocksville  junior  historian,  as  he  stared  at  the 
mass  of  lines,  numbers,  and  letters  on  the  chart. 
"Well,  you  have  to  know  the  codes,"  Ms.  Spencer 
said.  She  explained  the  codes,  showing  how  each 
line  and  number  had  meaning  and  could  tell  her 
something  about  the  weather. 

Ms.  Spencer  also  explained  how  she  uses 
technology  to  present  weather  information  on 
television.  She  uses  computers  to  create  and  move 
images,  such  as  clouds  or  a  drawing  of  a  cold  front. 
Through  cameras  and  computers  these  images 
appear  on  your  television  screen. 

Ms.  Spencer's  enthusiasm  for  her  job  showed 
through  as  she  encouraged  students  in  the  group  to 
become  meteorologists.  Junior  historians  left  the 
workshop  with  both  a  better  understanding  of  how 
technology  helps  meteorologists  and  excitement 
about  the  job  of  predicting  the  weather. 

— Laura  Bawl} 


""lor  a  few  hours  on  a  hot  spring  morning,  a 
"i  visitor  from  the  1860s  visited  junior 
.A.    historians  at  the  "Meet  a  Soldier  from  the 
African  Brigade"  workshop.  Herbert  Eley,  a 
professional  actor  from  Murfreesboro,  portrayed 
Esau  Johnson,  a  soldier  from  the  African  Brigade. 
This  unit  formed  in  the  spring  of  1863  and 
consisted  of  freed  slaves  fighting  as  volunteers  in 
the  United  States  Army  during  the  Civil  War. 

Johnson,  originally  from  North  Carolina,  left 
his  wife  and  four  children  in  Pennsylvania  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  the  army.  He  told  the  junior 
historians  that  he  felt  lucky  to  be  alive  and 
thankful  that  he  would  be  going  home  soon,  now 
that  the  war  was  over.  He  had  fought  in  battles  all 
over  North  Carolina  at  places  like  Fort  Fisher  and 
Bentonville  and  near  Norfolk,  Virginia,  when  he 
occupied  Fortress  Monroe. 

Life  in  the  army  had  been  hard.  Because  he  had 
to  march  long  distances,  up  to  twenty  miles  a  day, 
his  feet  always  seemed  to  hurt  him.  "My  feet  hurt 
me  so  much  that  I  couldn't  feel  them,  so  I  didn't 
worry  about  them  anymore,"  he  said.  He  said  that 
the  food  he  ate  tasted  terrible,  his  clothes  were 
always  dirty,  and  he  could  rarely  take  a  bath.  But 
in  spite  of  all  the  hardship  and  suffering,  he 
believed  in  what  he  fought  for.  "I  wanted  to  do 
whatever  it  took  to  reach  that  goal  of  freedom, 
even  if  it  meant  that  I  might  die  in  the  process," 
he  said. 

Having  survived  one  of  the  most  terrible 
conflicts  in  our  nation's  history,  Johnson  said  the 
one  thing  on  his  mind  was  to  go  back  to 
Philadelphia,  where  his  wife  and  children  awaited 
him.  He  didn't  yet  seem  to  realize  that  his 
contributions  would  help  change  the  lives  of 
future  generations,  along  with  the  future  of  the 
United  States. 

— Dan  Brennan 


Literary,  Media,  and 
Art  Contests  winners 

As  always,  entries  in  the  literary,  media,  and 
art  competitions  were  imaginative  and 
well  done.  Individually  and  in  groups, 
junior  historians  from  twenty-eight  clubs  entered 
eighty-two  projects.  Students  demonstrated  their 
talents  in  multiple  disciplines,  conceiving  of  and 
producing  projects  that  captured  in  print,  on  tape, 
and  in  design  and  construction  essential  aspects  of 
our  state's  history. 

First-,  second-,  and  third-place  prizes  for 
individuals  and  groups  were  awarded  in  the 
elementary  and  regular  divisions  in  each  category, 
with  a  tie  for  first  and  third  places  in  the 
regular/group  Art  Contest.  Winning  projects  will 
be  displayed  in  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Association  Gallery  through  next  year's 
convention.  Plan  a  trip  to  the  museum  to  visit  your 
gallery. 

LITERARY  CONTEST 
Elementary  contest/individual 

First  place:  "Civil  War  Diary — Laura  Ann," 
Brittany  Thompson,  Red  Oak's  Tarheel  Junior 
Historian  Society,  Red  Oak  Elementary  School,  Red 
Oak,  Brenda  Dozier,  Sandy  Fretz,  and  Jenifer  Lewis, 
advisers. 


Brittany  Thompson  of 
Red  Oak's  Tarheel 
Junior  Historian  Society 
receives  a  first-place 
award  from  Dr.  Jeffrey 
Crow,  director  of  the 
Division  of  Archives  and 
History.  For  her  entry  in 
the  Literary  Contest, 
Brittany  wrote  about  the 
experiences  of  a  young 
girl  whose  father  is 
fighting  in  the  Civil  War 
and  whose  mother 
becomes  sick. 


Second  place:  "Hurricane  Hazel,"  Scott  Ward. 
Academy  Adventurers,  Waccamaw  Academy, 
Whiteville,  Elizabeth  Britt,  adviser. 

Third  place:  "Mount  Mitchell  Past  and  Present," 
Mark  Metcalf,  North  Carolina  Pioneers,  Burnsville 
Elementary  School,  Burnsville,  Jeannie  Davis,  adviser. 

Elementary  contest/group 

First  place:  "The  Shallow  Ford  Crossing  and 
Huntsville,"  YES  Hornet  Historians,  Yadkinville 
Elementary  School,  Yadkinville,  Wannitta  Brown  and 
Lynn  Frank,  advisers. 

Second  place:  "Bruton  Smith,"  Cassie  and  Chrissie 
LaRock  and  Mary  Smith,  Oakboro  Junior  History 


A  new  club,  African  American 
Humanities  from  Riverside  High 
School  in  Durham,  tied  for  third 
place  in  the  regular  group  Art 
Contest  with  its  project,  Nana's 
Quilt.  The  quilt  depicts 
important  people,  places,  and 
events  in  African  American 
history. 


Club,  Oakboro  Elementary 

School,  Oakboro,  Janice  Gibson,  adviser. 

Third  place:  "The  Story  of  Frankie  Silvers,"  Brooke 
and  Brittany  Allen,  North  Carolina  Pioneers,  Burnsville 
Elementary  School,  Burnsville,  Jeannie  Davis,  adviser. 

Regular  contest/individual 

First  place:  "The  Burning  of  Washington  and  Divine 
Gifts,"  Melissa  Lee  Walker,  Washington-Pamlico 
History  Club,  P.  S.  Jones  Middle  School,  Washington, 
Debra  Hardee  and  Jill  High,  advisers. 

Second  place:  "The  Bluff,"  Aaron  Todd,  Upper 
Cape  Fear  Historians,  Harnett  Central  Middle  School, 
Angier,  Elliott  Crews,  Michael  Fad,  and  Sharon 
Waicus.  advisers. 

Third  place:  "The  Family  History  of  Carlene 
Brown,"  Carlene  Brown,  Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians,  Yadkinville  Elementary  School, 
Yadkinville,  Wannitta  Brown  and  Lynn  Frank,  advisers. 

Regular  contest/group 

First  place:  "First  United  Presbyterian  Church 
Cemetery  of  Boonville,  North  Carolina,"  FHS  (For 
History's  Sake)  Historians,  Forbush  High  School,  East 
Bend,  Andrew  Mackie,  adviser. 

Second  place:  "Yadkinville  School— 1928-1979," 
Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  Yadkinville 
Elementary  School,  Yadkinville,  Wannitta  Brown  and 
Lynn  Frank,  advisers. 

Third  place:  "The  Mecklenburg  Dedication — A  First 
Lady  in  Charlotte:  Amay  James,"  CATs  (Carmel 
Adventurous  Tarheels),  Carmel  Middle  School, 
Charlotte,  Melissa  Barnes,  Tootsie  Hathcock,  and 
Linda  Nore,  advisers. 

MEDIA  CONTEST 
Elementary  contest/group 

First  place:  Mace  Detour,  Bern  Bear  Detective, 
WHY?  (What  Happened  Yesterday?),  Trent  Park 
Elementary  School,  New  Bern,  Pat  Daly  and  Richard 
Wilson,  advisers. 

Second  place:  Visiting  Ten  Year  Old  Frances  Ann 
Haywood  at  Haywood  Hall,  1827,  Heart  Historian 
Club,  Heart  of  Carolinas  Association  of  Christian 
Home  Educators,  Wake  Forest,  Jenny  Smith  and  Pam 
Streeter,  advisers. 

Third  place:  An  Interview  with  Riley  Boyd,  Ryan 
Harris  and  James  Ward,  Time  Travelers,  Pollocksville 
Elementary  School,  Pollocksville,  Nancy  Stroud  and 
Linda  Murrell,  advisers. 

Regular  contest/group 

First  place:  Raven  Rock,  Adam  Banks,  Rex  Bradley, 
and  Nelson  Surles,  Upper  Cape  Fear  Historians, 
Harnett  Central  Middle  School,  Angier,  Elliott  Crews, 
Michael  Fad,  and  Sharon  Waicus,  advisers. 

Second  place:  Rocky  Mount  Mill:  Spinning  Our  Way 
through  History,  Edwards  Junior  Historians,  Edwards 
Junior  High  School,  Rocky  Mount,  Angela  Davis, 
adviser. 


Third  place:  Lost  in  Roanoke,  Patrick  Dwyer,  Ross 
McKernan,  and  John  Thomas,  Washington-Pamlico 
History  Club,  P.  S.  Jones  Middle  School,  Washington, 
Debra  Hardee  and  Jill  High,  advisers. 

ART  CONTEST 
Elementary  contest/individual 

First  place:  Big  Lick  Baptist  Church,  Joshua 
Almond,  Oakboro  Junior  History  Club,  Oakboro 
Elementary  School,  Oakboro,  Janice  Gibson,  adviser. 

Second  place:  Big  Lick  Township,  Blake  D. 
Williams,  Oakboro  Junior  History  Club,  Too,  Oakboro 
Elementary  School,  Oakboro,  Janice  Gibson,  adviser. 

Third  place:  The  One  Room  Schoolhouse,  Noah 
Lennon,  Academy  Adventurers,  Waccamaw  Academy, 
Whiteville,  Elizabeth  Britt,  adviser. 

Elementary  contest/group 

First  place:  The  Shallow  Ford  Crossing  and 
Huntsville,  YES  Hornet  Historians,  Yadkinville 
Elementary  School,  Yadkinville,  Wannitta  Brown  and 
Lynn  Frank,  advisers. 

Second  place:  Vance  Birthplace,  North  Carolina 
Pioneers,  Burnsville  Elementary  School,  Burnsville, 
Jeannie  Davis,  adviser. 

Third  place:  Town  Creek  Indian  Mound,  Oakboro 
Junior  History  Club,  Too,  Oakboro  Elementary  School, 
Oakboro,  Janice  Gibson,  adviser. 

Regular  contest/individual 

First  place:  Moore 's  Creek  Bridge,  Charles  A. 
Raines,  Pine  Forest  Historians,  Pine  Forest  Middle 
School,  Fayetteville,  Joe  Eldridge  and  Rachel  Hahn, 
advisers. 

Second  place:  Belden-Horne  House,  Cal  Jameson, 
Fayetteville  Academy  Junior  Historians,  Fayetteville 
Academy,  Fayetteville,  Lulie  M.  Harry,  adviser. 

Third  place:  Roanoke  Indian  Village,  Justin  Waters, 
Washington-Pamlico  History  Club,  P.  S.  Jones  Middle 
School,  Washington,  Debra  Hardee  and  Jill  High, 
advisers. 

Regular  contest/group 

First  place:  The  Piney  Grove  School,  East  Union 
Middle  School  History  Club,  East  Union  Middle 
School,  Marshville,  Jacqueline  Norwood  and  Leslie 
Rivers,  advisers. 

First  place:  Yadkinville  School— 1928-1979, 
Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  Yadkinville 
Elementary  School,  Yadkinville,  Wannitta  Brown  and 
Lynn  Frank,  advisers. 

Third  place:  Nana's  Quilt,  African  American 
Humanities,  Riverside  High  School,  Durham,  Yvette 
Walker,  adviser. 

Third  place:  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal 
Freedom  Church,  Wentworth  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians,  Wentworth  School,  Wentworth,  Ward 
Triche,  adviser. 

— Pam  Gabriel 


Artifact  Search  Contest: 

Junior  historians  search  the  state  for  artifacts 


In  the  Artifact  Search  Contest,  sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina  Museum 
of  History  Associates,  junior  historians  were  commissioned  to  seek  out 
"artifacts  related  to  rural,  antebellum  life  in  North  Carolina."  Participants 
searched  the  state  for  historically  significant  articles  from  that  period  in  our 
history  as  well  as  more  recent  times.  Fifteen  winners  received  a  certificate 
and  Museum  of  History  T-shirt,  presented  by  Patricia  Phillips,  chief  of  the 
museum's  Curation  Section.  Each  participating  club  received  a  copy  of  Mary 
Lyons's  book  Master  of  Mahogany:  Tom  Day,  Free  Black  Cabinetmaker, 
about  antebellum  cabinetmaker  Thomas  Day. 

The  winners  and  the  artifacts  they  submitted  are  listed  below. 

Joshua  Andrew  Almond,  Oakboro  Junior  History  Club,  Oakboro  Elementary 
School,  Oakboro,  Janice  Gibson,  adviser:  a  nineteenth-century  farm  bell 

Judena  Chandler,  East  Bend  Archeologists  of  History,  East  Bend  Elementary 
School,  East  Bend,  Barbara  Norman,  adviser:  hog-slaughtering  beams,  called 
"gambles" 

Jason  Donald  Cheek,  North  Moore  Historians,  North  Moore  High  School, 
Robbins,  Vince  Greene,  adviser:  his  great-great-grandfather's  handmade  fishing  rod 

Tiffany  D.  Coward,  North  Moore  Historians,  North  Moore  High  School,  Robbins, 
Vince  Greene,  adviser:  a  darning  gourd  made  by  her  great-great-great-grandmother 
more  than  1 40  years  ago 

Dale  Cox,  Oakboro  Junior  History  Club,  Oakboro  Elementary  School,  Oakboro, 
libsi  m,  adviser:  a  two-hundred-year-old  spinning  wheel 


Angel  Cruz,  North  Carolina  Pioneers,  Burnsville  Elementary  School,  Burnsville, 
Jeannie  Davis,  adviser:  a  hoe  used  by  seven  generations  of  her  family  to  work  their  land 

Bo  Davis,  North  Carolina  Pioneers,  Burnsville  Elementary  School,  Burnsville, 
Jeannie  Davis,  adviser:  the  grave  markers  for  the  two  wives  of  William  Moore, 
Sarepta  and  Timandra 

Krystal  Hawley,  Upper  Cape  Fear  Historians,  Harnett  Central  Middle  School, 
Angier,  Elliott  Crews,  Michael  Fad,  and  Sharon  Waicus,  advisers:  a  sixty-year-old 
sprinkle  bottle  and  an  iron  that  is  more  than  one  hundred  years  old 

Brookie  Isley,  E.  M.  Holt  Seekers,  E.  M.  Holt  Elementary  School,  Burlington, 
Linda  Angel,  adviser:  a  wool  coverlet  made  by  a  family  member  in  the  1800s 

Jennifer  Lynn  Maness,  North  Moore  Historians,  North  Moore  High  School, 
Robbins,  Vince  Greene,  adviser:  a  British  flintlock  musket  from  the  1700s 

Ray  David  Moore  Jr.,  Washington-Pamlico  History  Club,  P.  S.  Jones  Middle 
School,  Washington,  Debra  Hardee  and  Jill  High,  advisers:  a  quilt  made  before  1880 

Jodie  Nelson,  CATs  (Carmel  Adventurous  Tarheels),  Carmel  Middle  School, 
Charlotte,  Melissa  Barnes,  Tootsie  Hathcock,  and  Linda  Nore,  advisers:  a  sampler 
made  in  1822  by  an  ancestor 

Jordan  A.  Posey,  Bobcats,  Bain  Elementary  School,  Charlotte,  Grace  Stanley, 
adviser:  a  table  made  of  laurel  root  and  lumber,  crafted  by  a  traveling  minister  more 
than  sixty-five  years  ago 

Alisha  Shields,  North  Moore  Historians,  North  Moore  High  School,  Robbins, 
Vince  Greene,  adviser:  a  handmade  cowbell,  used  for  locating  cows 

Todd  Webb,  Madison  County  Junior  Historians,  Madison  Middle  School, 
Marshall,  Sharon  Baker  and  Carolyn  Franklin,  advisers:  a  bull-tongue  plow,  which 
dates  to  the  1 830s  —Pam  Gabriel 


Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Essay  Contest  winner 


Imagine  walking  along  a  roadside 
when  suddenly  .  .  .  headlights  from  an 
oncoming  car  surprise  you,  blind  you, 
and  fade  away  as  you  fall. 

The  next  thing  you  remember,  you  are 
waking  up  in  a  small,  cold  room  on  a 
straw  mat — obviously  not  a  hospital 
room.  Beside  you  is  a  young  boy, 
clinging  to  a  woman's  skirt.  Before  you 
fall  back  to  sleep,  you  are  introduced  to 
them:  five-year-old  John  R.  and  his 
mother.  You  notice  they  are  dressed  in 
clothes  similar  to  some  you  have  seen  on 
Little  House  on  the  Prairie. 

The  next  day,  you  awaken  to  the  smell 
of  breakfast.  Your  empty  stomach  leads 
you  to  a  table  of  "corn  griddle  cakes  .  .  . 
beans,  and  a  few  strips  of  pork  fat."  And 
you  meet  a  table  full  of  your  ancestors 
from  1850! 

That  was  only  part  of  the  surprise 
journey  of  Mahalia  Breen,  this  year's 
author  of  the  winning  Tar  Heel  Junior 

Historian  Essay  Contest.  Mahalia  is  an  eighth-grade  member  of  a  junior 
historian  club  at  Forest  Hills  Middle  School  in  Wilson.  Hulda  Tayloe  and 
Carol  Brugh  are  her  advisers. 

"Before  I  came  here  [to  antebellum  times],  I  never  thought  of  poor 
struggling  farmers.  ...  I  thought  of  rich  plantation  owners  with  slaves  and  the 
struggles  those  slaves  went  through  to  gain  their  freedom,"  Mahalia  wrote.  In 
her  essay,  Mahalia  learns  a  little  bit  more  about  the  life  of  poor  white  settlers 
in  antebellum  North  Carolina  during  her  trip  to  the  past. 

This  year's  contest  asked  writers  to  combine  their  research  skills  and 
imaginations  to  create  historical  fiction.  Almost  eighty  writers  submitted 


Mahalia  Breen  of  the  Forest  Hills 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians  won  the 
THJH  Essay  Contest  with  her 
historical  fiction  essay  about 
traveling  to  the  1800s  and  meeting 
her  ancestors.  Stephen  P.  Evans, 
editor  of  the  magazine,  presents 
her  with  the  award. 


historical  fiction  sketches,  biographical  reports,  poems,  and  answers  to  an 
essay  question  in  this  year's  contest. 

Mahalia's  historical  fiction  essay  will  appear  in  the  Antebellum  Life  issue 
of  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  this  fall. 

Honorable  mention  essays 

For  the  first  time,  this  year  the  editor  of  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  awarded 
honorable  mention  awards  for  entries.  Essays  that  received  an  honorable 
mention  may  or  may  not  be  published,  wholly  or  partly,  in  the  magazine  as 
space  allows.  Honorable  mentions  were  received  by 

Ivy  Latoria  Artis  (an  eighth-grade  writer),  Forest  Hills  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  Forest 
Hills  Middle  School,  Wilson,  Hulda  Tayloe  and  Carol  Brugh,  advisers,  for  writing  "The  Real 
Story  of  Dorothea  Dix"  as  told  by  Dix's  dog  Justice 

Nathan  Tilghman  Dollar  (an  eighth-grade  writer).  Forest  Hills  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians. 
Forest  Hills  Middle  School,  Wilson,  Hulda  Tayloe  and  Carol  Brugh,  advisers,  for  writing 
"Through  the  Eyes  of  a  Whip,"  a  story  of  African  American  slavery  as  seen  by  a  cruel  master's 
whip 

Reiko  Hayashi  (an  eighth-grade  writer),  Forest  Hills  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  Forest  Hills 
Middle  School,  Wilson,  Hulda  Tayloe  and  Carol  Brugh,  advisers,  for  writing  "The  Life  of 
James  K.  Polk" 

Daniel  Maxey  (a  fourth-grade  writer).  Comfort  Tar  Heel  Club,  Comfort  Elementary  School, 
Comfort,  Carol  Appleyard,  adviser,  for  writing  "Archibald  DeBow  Murphey" 

Mark  Metcalf  (a  fifth-grade  writer).  North  Carolina  Pioneers,  Burns ville  Elementary 
School,  Burnsville,  Jeannie  Davis,  adviser,  for  writing  "Archibald  DeBow  Murphey" 

Brian  Nicely  (an  eighth-grade  writer),  Carolina  Conquistadores,  Corriher-Lipe  Middle 
School,  Landis,  Jim  Pope  and  Jennifer  Christy,  advisers,  for  writing  "Rip  Van  Winkle" 

Christina  Powers  (an  eleventh-grade  writer),  North  Moore  Historians,  North  Moore  High 
School,  Robbins,  Vince  Green,  adviser,  for  writing  "Dorothea  Lynde  Dix,"  as  told  by  a  person 
Dix's  reforms  assisted 

Peter  James  Sadler  (an  eighth-grade  writer),  Forest  Hills  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  Forest 
Hills  Middle  School,  Wilson,  Hulda  Tayloe  and  Carol  Brugh,  advisers,  for  writing  "The  Rip 
Van  Winkle  State" 

Jessica  Lee  Watson  (an  eighth-grade  writer).  Forest  Hills  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  Forest 
Hills  Middle  School,  Wilson,  Hulda  Tayloe  and  Carol  Brugh,  advisers,  for  writing  "Quatie's 
Journey,"  a  story  of  the  Trail  of  Tears 

LaSheena  Wilson  (a  fifth-grade  writer),  Rowe's  Rebels,  Churchland  Elementary  School, 
Lexington,  Martha  Rowe,  adviser,  for  writing  "North  Carolina:  The  Rip  Van  Winkle  State" 

William  Eugene  Wooten  (an  eighth-grade  writer).  Forest  Hills  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians, 
Forest  Hills  Middle  School.  Wilson.  Hulda  Tayloe  and  Carol  Brugh,  advisers,  for  writing  "A 
Letter  from  Archibald  DeBow  Murphey,"  as  written  from  Murphey's  deathbed 

— Stephen  P.  Evans 


Photography  Contest: 

Preserving  the  past 
on  film 

In  the  annual  North  Carolina  Historic 
Architecture  Photography  Contest,  junior 
historians  demonstrated  their  photographic 
talents,  preserving  on  film  historically  significant 
structures  across  North  Carolina.  Twelve  clubs 
presented  152  entries  in  five  separate  categories. 
Representing  the  Archaeology  and  Historic 
Preservation  Section  of  the  North  Carolina 
Division  of  Archives  and  History,  which  sponsored 
the  contest,  Debra  Bevin  and  Ellen  Turco  awarded 
certificates  and  cash  prizes  of  twenty  dollars  to 
each  first-place  photographer,  ten  dollars  to  each 
second-place  photographer,  and  five  dollars  to 
each  third-place  photographer.  Congratulations  to 
all  our  winners. 

Architectural  details 
First  place:  Christ  Church,  New  Bern,  Blair 
Overman,  WHY?  (What  Happened  Yesterday?),  Trent 
Park  Elementary  School,  New  Bern,  Pat  Daly  and 
Richard  Wilson,  advisers. 


Patrick 
Hunter  of 
WHY? 
(What 
Happened 
Yesterday?) 
won  second 
place  for 
architectural 
details  with 
this  picture 
of  the  First 
Presbyterian 
Church  in 
New  Bern. 


Hi 


Lindsay  Rutherford  of  WHY?  (What  Happened 
Yesterday?)  won  first  place  for  the  category  of 
barns/outbuildings  with  this  photograph,  titled 
Stackhouse,  Pollocksville. 

Second  place:  First  Presbyterian  Church,  New  Bern, 
Patrick  Hunter,  WHY?  (What  Happened  Yesterday?), 
Trent  Park  Elementary  School,  New  Bern,  Pat  Daly  and 
Richard  Wilson,  advisers. 

Third  place:  Troutman  Train  Depot,  Troutman, 
Tammy  Donaldson,  Time  Travelers,  Mooresville 
Middle  School,  Mooresville,  Dennis  Boney,  adviser. 

Barns/outbuildings 

First  place:  Stackhouse,  Pollocksville,  Lindsay 
Rutherford,  WHY?  (What  Happened  Yesterday?),  Trent 
Park  Elementary  School,  New  Bern,  Pat  Daly  and 
Richard  Wilson,  advisers. 

Second  place:  Car  Shed,  Oakboro,  Danielle  L.  Allan, 
Oakboro  Junior  History  Club,  Oakboro  Elementary 
School,  Oakboro,  Janice  Gibson,  adviser. 

Third  place:  Outbuilding,  Lincoln  County,  Jessie 
Andre,  Catawba  Springers,  Catawba  Springs 
Elementary  School,  Denver,  Barbara  Causey,  adviser. 

Houses 

First  place:  The  George  H.  White  House,  New  Bern, 
Rachel  Cotto,  WHY?  (What  Happened  Yesterday?), 
Trent  Park  Elementary  School,  New  Bern,  Pat  Daly  and 
Richard  Wilson,  advisers. 

Second  place:  The  Wray  Villa,  Prices  Creek 
Community,  Cody  Tipton,  North  Carolina  Pioneers, 
Burnsville  Elementary  School,  Burnsville,  Jeannie 
Davis,  adviser. 

Third  place:  Nineteenth-Century  House,  Mooresville, 
Tammy  Donaldson,  Time  Travelers,  Mooresville 
Middle  School,  Mooresville,  Dennis  Boney,  adviser. 


Industrial/commercial  buildings 

First  place:  Cook's  Grocery  &  Meats, 
Anna  Williams,  Time  Travelers,  Mooresville 
Middle  School,  Mooresville,  Dennis  Boney, 
adviser. 

Second  place:  Whitley  Mill,  Oakboro, 
Michael  James  Whitley,  Oakboro  Junior 
History  Club,  Oakboro  Elementary  School, 
Oakboro,  Janice  Gibson,  adviser. 

Third  place:  Train  Depot,  Burnsville, 
Amanda  Hall,  North  Carolina  Pioneers, 
Burnsville  Elementary  School,  Burnsville. 
Jeannie  Davis,  adviser. 

Institutional/public  buildings 
First  place:  Reynolds  High  School, 
Winston-Salem,  Patrick  Hunter,  WHY? 
(What  Happened  Yesterday?),  Trent  Park 
Elementary  School,  New  Bern,  Pat  Daly  and 
Richard  Wilson,  advisers. 

Second  place:  Church  and  Cemetery,  Troutman, 
LaToya  Sharee  Houston,  Time  Travelers,  Mooresville 
Middle  School,  Mooresville,  Dennis  Boney,  adviser. 


Anna  Williams  of  Time  Travelers  in  Mooresville  won 
first  place  for  industrial/commercial  buildings  with  her 
photograph  Cook's  Grocery  &  Meats. 


Third  place:  Badger-Iredell  Law  Office,  Raleigh, 
Travis  Bailey,  Upper  Cape  Fear  Historians,  Harnett 
Central  Middle  School,  Angier,  Elliott  Crews,  Michael 
Fad,  and  Sharon  Waicus,  advisers. 

— Pain  Gabriel 
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Special  awards 


African  American  History  Award 

Have  you  ever  driven  by  a  cemetery  and 
wondered  about  the  people  buried  there?  About 
who  they  were,  what  they  did  in  life,  who  their 
families  were?  Members  of  the  FHS  (For 
History's  Sake)  Historians  did.  Together  with  their 
adviser,  Andrew  Mackie,  these  junior  historians 
from  Forbush  High  School  in  East  Bend 
investigated  the  history  of  the  people  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  the  First  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
an  African  American  church  in  Boonville,  Yadkin 
County. 

Although  they  used  a  book  about  the  cemetery 
by  Carl  Hoots,  the  junior  historians'  primary 
source  of  information  was  E.  Leroy  Cundiff,  a 
ninety-eight-year-old  resident  of  Boonville  and  a 
member  of  the  church.  As  the  junior  historians 
noted  in  their  project,  the  interviews  with  Mr. 
Cundiff  were  valuable  for  several  reasons:  most  of 
the  church  records  had  been  destroyed  by  fire; 
Hoots's  book  on  the  cemetery  has  several  errors; 
obituaries  and  death  certificates  are  not  available 
for  all  the  people  in  the  cemetery;  and  Mr.  Cundiff 
knew  or  had  heard  of  most  of  the  people  buried 
there. 

Through  their  interviews  and  by  studying  the 
gravestones,  junior  historians  were  able  to  correct 
some  of  the  mistakes  in  Hoots's  book.  They  also 
learned  from  Mr.  Cundiff  information  about  many 
of  the  people  in  the  cemetery,  such  as  who  their 
relatives  were,  what  jobs  they  did,  and  where  they 
lived.  They  recorded  the  names,  dates,  and 
epitaphs  shown  on  the  gravestones  and  took 
pictures  of  several. 

For  their  work  preserving  the  history  of  the 
people  buried  in  the  cemetery,  the  FHS  Historians 
received  the  1996  African  American  History 
Award.  Janice  Williams,  associate  director  for 
communications  and  publicity  for  the  museum, 
represented  the  Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown 
Foundation,  the  award's  sponsor.  She  presented 
the  club  with  fifty  dollars  and  a  certificate. 
American  Revolution  Essay  Contest 

"We  knew  the  time  was  coming,  but  we  did  not 
expect  it  to  come  so  soon,"  wrote  Melissa  Cherry 
(Washington-Pamlico  History  Club,  P.  S.  Jones 
Middle  School,  Washington,  Debra  Hardee  and 
Jill  High,  advisers)  in  her  winning  American 
Revolution  Essay  Contest  entry.  In  her  essay,  "The 
Death  of  My  Husband,  Abner  Nash,"  Melissa 
wrote  about  the  death  of  Abner  Nash  from  his 
wife's  point  of  view.  Nash  was  North  Carolina's 
governor  in  1780  and  1781. 

In  1786  Nash  and  his  wife  traveled  to  New 
York  to  meet  with  Congress.  Soon  after  reaching 
New  York,  Nash  died  from  consumption  (today 
known  as  tuberculosis). 
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In  her  essay  Melissa  describes  Nash's  decision 
to  go  to  New  York  in  spite  of  his  poor  health,  the 
journey  to  New  York,  and  the  grief  felt  by  Nash's 
wife  and  by  a  young  friend  at  his  death.  "All  I 
could  do  was  hold  the  boy  and  cry  with  him.  We 
cried  until  we  had  no  more  tears." 

Students  who  entered  the  contest  this  year  were 
told  to  use  facts,  period  details,  and  their 
imagination  to  write  a  historical  fiction  essay 
exploring  the  life  of  either  Richard  Caswell, 
governor  of  the  state  from  1776  to  1780,  or  Nash. 
They  were  very  successful!  In  addition  to  Melissa, 
three  other  P.  S.  Jones  junior  historians  won 
honorable  mentions:  Elleveve  Boyer,  Robert 
Jailall,  and  Melissa  Walker.  Debra  Hardee  also 
received  special  recognition  for  her  role  in 
encouraging  these  students.  Congratulations  to  all 
of  them. 

Robert  Hendry  of  the  Raleigh  Chapter  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  presented 
Melissa  Cherry  with  fifty  dollars  and  a  certificate. 
Youth  Preservation  Award 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  the  East  Bend 
Archeologists  of  History  (East  Bend  Elementary 
School,  East  Bend,  Barbara  Norman,  adviser)  won 
the  Youth  Preservation  Award.  The  club  built  on 
the  work  of  last  year's  team,  which  had  contacted 
owners  of  historic  homes  in  East  Bend  and  created 
wood  plaques  showing  the  dates  that  the  homes 
were  built.  This  year,  the  club  contacted  the 
homeowners  again  to  ask  them  to  help  form  an 
East  Bend  Preservation  Society. 

The  junior  historians  decided  to  form  this 
society  because  of  the  demolition  of  East  Bend's 
old  Town  Hall.  According  to  their  letters  to 
prospective  members,  they  wanted  "to  insure 
interest  and  concern  to  preserve  the  remainder  of 
our  now  existing  historical  buildings  in  East 
Bend."  They  held  meetings  and  began  publishing 
a  newsletter,  which  explained  the  goal  of  the 
organization,  gave  information  about  historic 
homes,  and  listed  historic  homes  for  sale  in  the 
hopes  that  someone  would  buy  and  restore  the 
homes.  They  also  began  planning  for  programs 
about  artifacts,  preserving  historic  photographs, 
researching  family  genealogy,  and  registering 
one's  home  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places. 

Alice  Eley  Jones  represented  the  award's 
sponsor,  Preservation/North  Carolina,  Inc.  She 
presented  the  club  with  fifty  dollars  and  a  certificate. 

For  its  work  throughout  the  year,  the  club  also 
received  the  Chapter  of  the  Year  award. 
Congratulations  on  an  impressive  year! 

— Laura  Baum 


Upcoming  THJH 
issues  focus  on  past 
and  present 

The  antebellum  period  in  North  Carolina 
(roughly  1830-1861)  was  a  time  of  growth 
and  change  for  the  Tar  Heel  State,  as  its 
population  reached  from  the  coast  to  the 
mountains.  Most  importantly,  perhaps, 
government  officials  began  to  fund  and  promote 
changes,  ending  a  time  known  as  the  Rip  Van 
Winkle  era,  when  government  did  little  to  help  the 
state's  citizens.  Officials  enacted  amendments  to 
the  state  constitution  that  finally  allowed  equal 
representation  in  new,  growing  parts  of  the  state. 
The  number  of  public  schools  and  colleges, 
railroads  and  plank  roads,  and  hospitals  and  other 
institutions  increased,  as  did  the  number  of 
residents  who  could  read,  write,  and  cipher,  or  do 
math.  Agriculture,  especially  cotton  and  tobacco 
farming,  continued  to  be  a  main  industry,  but 
finished  textiles,  furniture,  and  other  crafts  were 
beginning  to  expand  the  Tar  Heel  economy. 

At  the  same  time,  issues  surrounding  slavery 
began  more  and  more  to  divide  the  state,  and  in 
fact  the  nation,  into  sides  that  would  fight  the 
conflict  that  would  end  this  prosperous,  "before 
the  war"  period. 

This  fall's  issue  of  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
(THJH)  will  present  readers  with  information 
about  this  time  and  about  living  in  antebellum 
North  Carolina.  Authors  from  across  the  country 
are  writing  articles  and  sidebars  about 

•  the  state's  five  economic  classes  (planters, 
or  plantation  slave  owners;  yeoman 
farmers;  poor  whites;  "free  blacks";  and 
African  American  slaves); 

•  issues  that  were  dividing  the  state  into 
arguing  sections; 

•  changes  to  the  state's  constitution  that 
helped  ease  this  sectionalism  and  promote 
growth; 

•  changes  in  politics,  religion,  and 
literature; 

•  events  involving  women  and  Native 
Americans; 

•  reforms  to  transportation,  agriculture,  and 
the  care  of  ill  and  handicapped  people; 
and 

•  important  individuals  who  contributed  to 
change  during  the  period. 


The  Antebellum  Life  issue  of  THJH  should 
appear  in  classrooms  in  mid-October. 

The  spring  issue  of  the  magazine  will  focus  on 
health  care  and  healing  systems  in  North  Carolina 
through  four  hundred  years  of  history.  Articles 
may  look  into 

•  Native  American  treatments  and  remedies 
such  as  herbs,  sweat  lodges,  and  dances; 

•  colonial  medicine; 

•  surgeries,  anesthetics,  and  sanitation 
through  the  years; 

•  mountain  therapies  for  polio  and  other 
diseases; 

•  the  role  of  pharmacies  in  the  1920s  as 
community  information  centers  and 
suppliers  for  rapidly  changing  and 
controversial  (for  the  day)  medical 
treatments;  and 

•  future  directions  of  health  care  and 
healing  technologies  in  North  Carolina 
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The  spring  issue  should  appear  by  the  end  of 
April  1997. 

— Stephen  P.  Evans 


